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scrutiny. 'They only eat and sleep, it is reported to Eng
lishmen. If something is not prohibited for them bj
their customs, they are entirely guided by their instincts;
whenever they take part in public life, they show them-
selves avaricious, deceiving, and voluptous; they treat
those with humility of whom they have reason to be af-
raid, and make their inferiors pay for it. An honest man
among them, reports the Englishman, is unknown to me.'

How ignorant Hegel, and for the matter of that, his
contemporaries were with regard to things eastern caii
best be shown in that short paragraph in his book in
which Hegel attempts a definition of Buddhism. There
is a great dispute going on,' he says, 'which of the two re-
ligions (Buddhism and Hinduism) is older and simpler;
for both there are reasons, but one cannot discern it clear-
ly. The Buddhistic religion is simpler; .but this may be
due either to the fact that it is older or that it is the result
of a Reformation, Probably, however, Buddhism is the
older of the two.*

However disconcerting ruch statements may be to a
student of cultural relationships, it must be kept in mind
that Hegel, throughout this chapter on India, was out to
prove his thesis, namely that a nation can come into being
only if the individuals themselves have reached a high
level of moral and intellectual consciousness. Indeed, ac-
cording to him, India is no nation at all, but what he calls
a 'tyranny'; at best it is only a 'people'; the very lowest and
most primitive form of social organization. A 'state*
alone incarnates the 'mind* of the people; its history is the
history of that all-pervading, universal mind. A people
that, for one reason or another, has lost its 'statehood',
has no history of its own* For history is a continual pro-